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XXXIV.—On the Ornithology of Northern Japan. 
By Capt. BLAKISTON. 


(Plate X.) 


A COUPLE of sleepless nights on shore at Shanghai from the 
effects of mosquitos and the intense heat of a Chinese July, after 
a five months’ cruise on the Yang-tsze Kiang, were sufficient to 
cause me to decide on migrating to cooler regions. There were 
frequent chances for the southern parts of Japan; but, as luck 
would have it, an opportunity offered of a passage to the little- 
frequented port of Hakodadi, in the northern island “ Yesso ;” 
and through the kindness of Mr. Webb (the head of the firm of 
“Dent & Co.” at Shanghai), a gentleman well known to the orni- 
thological world, I was allowed to take a passage in the good 
barque ‘ Eva,’ commanded by Captain David Scott. The night 
of the 18th July, 1861, found us anchored in the outer roads off 
Woosung, at the mouth of the Shanghai river, and the day fol- 
lowing we got clear of the muddy current of the “Great River” into 
blue water. Favoured bythe south-west monsoon and fair weather, 
we made good progress for several days, and passing through 
the Strait of the Corea, entered the Sea of Japan on the 17th. 
Beyond this the monsoon was feeble; but the “ Kuro-Siwo,” a 
braneh of the “ North-Pacific Gulf-stream,”’ which sets through 
these straits and up the sea, helped us along in the right direc- 
tion. 
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Sea voyages in general have but little interest to the ornitho- 
logist, and ours on this occasion was no exception to the rule. 
A few sea-birds only were seen, but not identified ; anda solitary 
Dove flew on board, and remained about the vessel for some 
time, one morning. At certain scasons, however, on this pas- 
sage, land-birds are met with im numbers; and Captain Scott, 
during a voyage from China in the month of Oetober, caught 
some Quails, several of which he kept alive fora few days. The 
line of migration is probably between the Corea and Nipon, the 
largest island of the Japanese group. 

On the 25th of July we sighted a small rocky island called 
“ Ku-sima” (sima meaning island, and yama mountain), near 
the western entrance of the Strait of Tsugar, whieh separates 
Yesso from Nipon; and working up against a stiff breeze, we 
got under the shelter of the high lands for the night following. 
Next morning we commenced beating through “ the Straits,” 
and, the set of the current being strongly in our favour, we, by 
successive tacks, made good progress towards the Pacific. Passing 
Matsumai (formerly the chief town of Yesso) early in the fore- 
noon, we came up to Tsinka Point at sunset, and by nine P.M. were 
at the entrance of the Bay of Hakodadi, where it fell calm. This 
prevented our reaching the anchorage off the town until four the 
next morning. The harbour was crowded with saucer-shaped 
native junks, clumsy, unpainted, and primitive-looking craft, 
each with one heavy single mast, used for hoisting a large square 
sail of cotton canvas. Each of them was secured by at least 
three or four anchors, and had half-a-dozen more grapple-looking 
affairs ready at the bows for use in case of bad weather. Each 
and every one of these junks was so much alike another that, 
were it not fora slight disparity in size, they might all have been 
supposed to have been cast in one mould. Numerous boats, with 
creaking oars, were being pulled about by naked Japanese, en- 
gaged in loading and unloading junks, while the small “eaique’’- 
shaped canoes of the fishermen dotted the harbour in all diree- 
tions. The only foreign vessel (“ foreign” being generally applied 
to European and American persons and things in the far East), 
besides our vessel the ‘ Eva,’ was a Russian despatch war- 
steamer, which lay in deeper water than the junks. We took up 
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our berth near her, and discovered that she was on the point of 
leaving for one of the new ports on the lately acquired coast of 
Manchouria. A great number of Gulls were disporting themselves 
over the placid water of the harbour, and collecting the refuse 
thrown overboard from the junks, or pieces of bait discarded 
by the fishermen ; and as a thick fog precluded a distinct view of 
the shore, I watched these birds with much interest. Although 
varying very considerably in plumage, they were all of one kind, 
Larus melanurus—the only species, in fact, as far as my observa- 
tions went, that spends the summer at Hakodadi. This is, more- 
over, the only Gull given in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ as inhabiting 
the Japanese islands ; but Commodore Perry’s United States Ex- 
pedition, which visited the country in 1854 (the ornithological 
Report on which, by Mr. Cassin, will be found in vol. ii. of the 
Government publication), has added Z. ichthyaétus (Pallas), be- 
sides a single immature specimen of what was considered to be 
L. brunneicephalus, collected in the Bay of Yedo, on the east 
coast. The first was said to be abundant in March. In October 
I observed, at Hakodadi, two or three of a large species of Gull, 
all white, except the back and coverts of the wings, which were of 
a light slate-colour. On one or two occasions I also saw a Tern, 
certainly not S. fuliginosa, figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ but 
a small slate-blue and white species. 

I think I have here enumerated all the Laride known as be- 
longing to Japan. Their paucity induces me to believe that there 
is here a fine field of discovery open to any persevering ornitho- 
logist who may feel inclined to make a sojourn among the islands 
of this interesting group. In fact, I consider the ornithology of 
Japan to be very imperfectly worked up. Siebold’s specimens 
are all from the south, and probably most from Kiusu (the island 
on which Nagasaki is situated), while the fact of his having ob- 
tained them all, or nearly all, from the natives accounts for the 
want of information concerning habits and habitats in the ‘Fauna 
Japonica,’ otherwise so fine a production. All that is known of 
the ornithology of Northern Japan specially is from the Expedi- 
tion of Commodore Perry, already mentioned (most of the birds 
in which collection were obtained at Hakodadi, and are referred 
to in the following list), and from the later collections made by 
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Mr. Maximoviteh and myself. Mr. Maximoviteh is a naturalist, 
but better known perhaps as a botanist, in the employ of the 
Russian Government, who, having been in Siberia and on the 
Amoor, was at Hakodadi during my stay there. His residence 
was of much longer duration than my own, and, as will be ob- 
served, the existence of many species is given entirely on his 
authority. I have, however, taken care to note when the fact 
is doubtful ; because his only means of naming specimens at the 
time was by referring to a copy of the ‘Fauna Japonica, in the 
possession of the Russian Consul. Besides, most of his birds 
were packed up for going to St. Petersburg when I made his 
aequaintanee, and consequently [had not an opportunity of exa- 
mining them. He will publish the results of his labours on his 
return to Russia. 

Hakodadi is situated at the southern extremity of Yesso, the 
northernmost island of the Japan group, on a small mountain 
peninsula jutting into the Strait of Tsugar, and is conneeted with 
the mainland by a narrow sandy isthmus, on the castern shore of 
which break the rollers from the broad Pacific, while it forms a 
fine land-locked bay, and shelters a convenient harbour, on the 
other. The peninsula is a mountain rising 1100 feet above the 
sea, and is called * Hakodadi Head.” On three sides its slopes 
are precipitous, and an iron-bound coast gives it such natural 
strength that it might, with little labour, be converted into a 
Gibraltar. In fact, most visitors are struck with the natural 
similarity of the place, on a small scale, to the gate of the Medi- 
terranean. On the northern side is the town, the present seat 
of the Government of the island of Yesso, and the residence of 
the Consuls of Russia, England, and America, and of a few 
merchants of the two latter countries. It is small, but rapidly 
increasing in mercantile importance. The readers of ‘The 
Ibis’ will not care to know much concerning how and why this 
is so, nor would statistics of its trade in dried fish, shell-fish, 
sea-weed, oil, and timber, or the natural resources of the ad- 
joining country in the way of coal, lead, iron, or sulphur, be of 
much interest to ornithologists; and therefore it will suffice to 
say that the town is a collection of low wooden houses, over- 
topped with the shining tiled roofs of a few temples, and broken 
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m its monotony by some black, sombre-looking Government 
establishments. A few houses straggle up the mountain-side, 
whose rugged steep near its summit forms an admirable contrast 
to a thick forest of cedars and pines clothing its northern face. 
The Russian Consulate is a large imposing building, situate at 
one corner of this wood, and painted white; and this mark of 
foreign intervention is being increased by the addition of a Rus- 
sian Hospital, and the British Consulate which is being built 
alongside. 

A stranger landing from China is at once struck with the 
comparative wideness of the principal streets ; but he cannot but 
notice that the ingenious Japanese, instead of paving or mac- 
adamizing them with stones, leave them to the care of an ever- 
watehful Providence, and pile the stones on the house-tops to 
keep the shingles (wooden tiles) from being blown away by the 
blasts of the typhoons which oceasionally sweep over. The lowness 
of the houses is to be accounted for otherwise, namely, by the 
occurrence of earthquakes. Probably before you have taken many 
steps on the dry land of Yesso, you will have been made aware 
of the principal occupation of the inhabitants, and of one of the 
sourees of wealth of Hakodadi, by the all-pervading odour of 
drying fish and sea-weed ; and if an ornithologist, you may re- 
pent that you had not, in your earlier life, rather turned your 
attention to “ sea-side studies,” on finding yourself everywhere 
surrounded by clams, cockles, kelp, and euttle-fish, But never 
mind !—cheer up! Look at the fine mountain country across 
the bay to the northward—the thickly wooded hill-sides where 
sport Woodpeckers of many hues, Jays, Nutcrackers, and Wood 
Grouse. Turn to the fine fern-covered plains, the haunts of Quail, 
Larks, and the more obscure but not the less interesting Buntings 
and their congeners. See oases of clumps of trees clustered 
round the dwellings or gardens of the seattered villages, where you 
will find various kinds of warblers, Thrushes of several species, 
and other winged songsters little behind the most melodious of 
your own country. Observe the Black-winged Kite as he sweeps 
along the sea-beach, and the Buzzard and Harrier as they course 
the margins of lakes or hover over the reed-filled swamps, where 
Ducks and Teal conceal themselves in quiet till the shades of 
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evening remind them of their wonted habit to visit some distant 
feeding-ground. Then, again, glancing towards the rocky shore, 
Cormorants in numbers may be seen perched on the ledges of 
the cliffs, which have become whitened from their constant occu- 
pation. Swallows are skimming over the ponds, or dipping in 
the brook-like streams which course the lower lands and abound 
in excellent trout and other fish. A Shrike perched on a top- 
most branch awaits the coming of some choice kind of winged 
insect, which his eagle-eye detects from afar; but above all 
soars 

FALCO PEREGRINUS, Linu. F. communis, Faun. Jap. p. 1. 

I shot a male of the Peregrine Falcon on the summit of 
Hakodadi Head, on the 7th August. Mr. J. H. Gurney, who 
has kindly examined all the Accipitres of my collection, pro- 
nounces the specimen to be identical with the Peregrine of 
Europe. 


ACCIPITER NISUS. Astur (Nisus) nisus, Faun. Jap. p. 4. 

My specimen of this Hawk was ‘obtained from a native bird- 
catcher, but I have no reason to think that it was brought from 
any distant locality ; in fact, the Japanese at Hakodadi, although 
passionately fond of keeping caged birds, confine themselves 
almost entirely to their native feathered friends. 


Bureo Japonicus, Bp. 

Only a young individual of this Buzzard was procured : its sex 
is doubtful. I shot it in September, near a small village called 
Kamida, about two miles round the shore of the bay from Hako- 
dadi. As it was by itself, and I did not recognize the species 
on any other occasion, I am unable to do more than note its 
occurrence. This is the case with many of the birds here 
enumerated, and therefore I may as well state at once that, con- 
sidermg that my stay would be but brief, I occupied myself 
more in collecting species new to me than in determining the 
abundance or scarcity, or studying the habits of those I had pre- 
viously obtained. 


Mixvus MELANOTIS, Temm. & Schl., Faun. Jap. p. 14, pl. v. 
A single specimen of the Black-winged Kite was selected from 
among anumber killed. It wasa female,and measured 264 inches 
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in length, and the wing 19 inches. The others were young males, 
and measured 25 inches, and from 18 to 19 inches in the wings. 
They were nearly all identical, but darker than the female, par- 
ticularly on the under parts, which were much less rufous. The 
colour of the cere and fect, being light-blue lead, differs from the 
plate in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

The occasion of my shooting several of these birds was during 
an ornithological excursion which I made, in company with one 
of the gentlemen of the British Consulate, round the shore of 
Ilakodadi Bay, with the intention of doing something among the 
shore birds. We commenced soon after we got clear of the town 
by a terrible hunt after a Kite, which we wounded when flying 
over our heads. Soon after this we shot a Swallow (Hirundo ja- 
vanted) which I had not before procured. We then pulled off 
our boots and socks, and, tucking up our trousers, walked along 
the sandy beach, generally in the water for the sake of coolness ; 
for although there was a little breeze from seaward, the August 
rays of the sun made themselves felt. We were not long un- 
rewarded ; for, where a small creck emptied itself into the bay, 
we came upon some Sandpipers, and managed to bag a couple of 
Temminck's Stints, also Tringa crassirostris, a species, by the 
way, very like the Knot and the Kentish Plover. We still con- 
tinued along the beach, and a Black-winged Kite was brought 
down. No sooner, however, had he fallen than another came 
over and was dropped upon the sandy shore; then another and 
another, until, without having moved from where we stood, we 
had five of these birds on the ground at once. After the 
slaughter, we set to work to pick up the slain. We had a small 
Japanese boy with us, who carried my collecting-bag and box; 
but as he was already pretty well loaded with our heavy boots 
and the smaller birds, we made the Kites into a bundle, which I 
shouldered. It would have done many an ornithologist good to 
have seen us, trudging homewards without shoes, stockings, or 
coats, and followed by our faithful “ankow” (boy). When we 
reached Kamida, the village previously spoken of, we stopped at 
a native house of call, where we proenred a cup of Japanese tea, 
and then went off for a bathe in the creek. But our ornitholo- 
gical adventures had not ended, for we came upon some Ducks 
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while bathing; and my friend started off in chase, perfectly 
naked, wading up the middle of the stream, gun in hand, with 
the water nearly to his armpits; he, however, did not get a shot. 
After this we walked into the town. The effect of the sun and 
salt water, from having walked so long with bare legs, did not 
wear off for some days; and we felt as if we had had mustard- 
plasters applied to our shins and calves, which kept alive in our 
recollection for some time our ornithological walk. 

I must conclude my notes on the Falconide by mentioning, 
that although I frequently observed Harriers in the neighbour- 
hood of Hakodadi in the autumn, and some in the fine slate-and- 
white plumage of the adults, yet I did not shoot one. In like 
manner, on a few occasions I observed Eagles, and two young ones 
were kept alive by a gentleman and sent to Shanghai. Their 
plumage was dark chocolate and black, with horn-coloured bill, 
and feet straw-colour. Of Owls I did not preserve a single speci- 
men ; but Mr. Maximovitch considers that among his collection 
he had Strix nyctea, Otus semitorques, and Scops japonicus, while 
I myself had three in confinement for some days. One of them 
was a small-eared species, with yellow eyes; another, a medium- 
sized-eared one, also with yellow eyes; and a third, a small 
species with reddish eyes. On another occasion, while on an 
excursion, when we slept near the foot of the volcano of Coma- 
nataki, Ï saw a large kind of Owl at night. 


Htrunpo ursica, Linn. 
A male specimen, shot at Hakodadi in March, among my col- 


lection, does not seem to differ at all from the Common Martin 
of England. 


HIRUNDO JAVANICA, Sparrm. Hirundo rustica, F. J. p. 31. 
The specimen of this Swallow is a young one killed in August. 


With regard to other Hirundines which inhabit Northern Japan, 
Mr. Maximovitch includes H. alpestris japonica of the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica,’ as identified by the figure in that work. Besides, I 
frequently saw a large species of Swift, having a white rump, as 
late as the 10th of October ; but although I went several times to 
the summit of the peak at Hakodadi, where they were often to 
be found sporting themselves in the higher air, I never succeeded 
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in obtaining a specimen. Dr. Sclater considers that this species 
may have been Cypselus vittatus, or possibly the large Acanthylis, 
called by v. Sehrenk A. caudacuta. The great body of the Swal- 
lows left Hakodadi for the south before the 25th of September. 


LANIUS BUCEPHALUS, Temm. & Schl., Faun. Jap. p. 39, 
pl. xiv. 

I obtained an adult female of this species in August; it has 
more white on it than that figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ 
as a female. Mr. Maximovitch considers that he procured 
another species of Shrike, as well as this one. 


MUSCICAPA CINEREO-ALBA, Temm. & Schl., Faun. Jap. p. 42, 
pl. xv. 

This species is not uncommon in the woods about Hako- 
dadi. Two specimens were procured, one a female, and the 
other young. 

Mr. Maximovitch considers that he obtained M. hylocharis, 
M. narcissina, and M. cyanomelana, a Flycateher with blue 
wings and tail, figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’; and another, 
having the back greenish brown, throat and breast brownish 
yellow, and abdomen white. It was taken to be a female. He also 
places a male specimen as doubtful, under the name of Muscipeta 
principalis. 


PHYLLOPNEUSTE CORONATA (Temm. & Schl.). Ficedula coro- 
nata, F. J. p. 48, pl. xviii. 

This lively and delicately coloured warbler is a common sum- 
mer resident in the north of Japan, and may be found in num- 
bers in the woods on the side of the Hakodadi Head. Two 
specimens were preserved, one a male and the other probably 
immature. 


CALAMOHERPE ORIENTALIS, Bp. Salicaria turdoides orien- 
iis, E. J. p. 50, pl. xxi. in 

This specimen is a young male obtained from a native bird- 
eatcher in the beginning of September. Mr. Maximovitch also 
collected this bird ; and it is included among the speeimens from 
Hakodadi by the United States Expedition under Commodore 
Perry. 
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CALAMONERPE CANTILLANS (Temm. & Schl.). Salicaria can- 
tillons, F. J. p. 52, pl. xx. 

A specimen, supposed to be a young female, was obtained in 
the beginning of September; it differs from the plate in the 
‘Fauna Japonica’? in having only rudimentary bristles. The 
similarity between this and the preceding species is so great that 
one may be called only a small edition of the other. 


XANTHOPYGIA NARCISSINA (Temm. & Schl.). Muscicapa 
narcissina, F. J. p. 46, pl. xvii. c. 

An adult male specimen obtained from a bird-catcher in Oc- 
tober. 


NEMURA CYANURA (Temm. & Schl.). Lusciola cyanura, F. J. 
p- 54, pl. xxi. 

A male specimen, killed at the end of October. 

Mr. Maximovitch includes in his list Lusciola akahige of the 
‘Fauna Japonica’; and Zosterops japonica was obtained at Hako- 
dadi by Commodore Perry’s Expedition. 


PRATINCOLA RUBICOLA (Linn.). 

The specimens are two young males, and it is impossible to 
detect any specific differences between them and our Stonechat, 
with which they agree exactly in markings. The bird is com- 
mon among the low scrub in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
during summer. Mr. Maximovitch had a Saxicola brought to 
him for sale by a Japanese, in October, alive. He described it 
to me as being like P. rubicola, but larger, and having a white 
band over the eye. 


RUTICILLA AUROREA (Pallas). Lusciola aurorea, F. J. p. 56, 
pl. xxi. D. 

A male specimen of this Redstart was obtained from a bird- 
catcher, near the end of October. I think it breeds more to the 
north. 


MOTACILLA BOARULA, Linn. 

A single specimen was obtained by myself at the end of August; 
the sex could not be detected. Dr. P. L. Sclater, who has been 
kind enough to examine all my specimens, and has afforded me 
great assistance m drawing up this list, cannot detect any differ- 
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ence in this specimen from the Grey Wagtail of Europe; and 
Mr. Cassin has likewise referred to this species a specimen 
brought by the United States Expedition from Hakodadi. 


Motacitta LUGENS (Temm. & Schl.). Faun. Jap. p. 60, 
D, SOP. 

Two specimens were preserved from among a number shot on 
the 6th of August. They all measured about the same. This bird 
was also collected at Hakodadi by Commodore Perry’s Expedition. 


PETROCINCLA MANILLENSIS (Gm.). 

A young male of this fine Rock-Thrush was killed in August ; 
it is not an uncommon bird on the rocky peninsula of Hakodadi 
during summer. 


Turpus carpis (Temm. & Schl.). Faun. Jap. p. 65, pl. xxix. 

Three specimens of this Thrush, in different states of plumage, 
were obtained; they agree with the figures in the ‘ Fauna Japo- 
nica.” It seems to be a summer visitor. 


Turpus Fuscatus, Pallas. Turdus fuscatus, Gould, B. Asia, 
pl. iv. T. ewnomus, Temm. Pl. Col. 514. T. naumanni, Temm. 
Faun. Jap. p. 61. 

My specimen of this fine Thrush was killed at Hakodadi at 
the end of October; but I observed the bird in considerable 
numbers in the woods around “ Volcano Lake” on the 20th, 
when they seemed to have but just arrived from the north. 
Their habits appeared exactly like those of the Missel-Thrush of 
Europe, and the note of recognition was a similar kind of squeak. 

Mr. Maximovitch places another Thrush, 7. daulias, as doubt- 
ful in his collection*. 


* We have already (Ibis, 1861, p. 278, note) recorded our belief in 
the distinctuess of the true Turdus naumanni of Temminck's ‘ Manuel ’ 
from Turdus fuscatus of Pallas (Turdus naumanni of the ‘ Fauna Japo- 
nica’). Capt. Blakiston’s specimens of the latter killed in Japan, and of 
the former obtained at Shanghai, with others in Mr. Gould’s collection, 
aided by the excellent figures and descriptions given of these two oft-con- 
founded species in the new continuation of Naumann’s ‘Vögel Deutsch- 
lands’ (confer Ibis, 1862, p. 40), have converted our doubts as to the inac- 
curaey of referring these two birds to one species into a certainty. The 
adults of these two Thrushes are very different, and recognizable at the 
first glance ; and, if a little eare be taken, there is no difficulty in separating 
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Turpus amaurotis (Temm. & Schl.). Orpheus amaurotis 
(Faun. Jap. p. 68, pl. xxxi. 6). 

Several examples of this bird were brought me by a native 
birdeatcher, at the end of October, as I was on the point of leaving 
Hakodadi. I had not observed it earlier in the season, and 
presume that it summers further north. A female specimen 
was preserved. 

On two or three occasions I observed a Dipper in the moun- 
tain streams which abound in the country near Hakodadi. Mr. 
Maximovitch obtained a specimen, and calls it Cinclus pallasii 
of the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 


REGULUS JAPONENSIS, Bp. 

A specimen, sex unknown, was obtained from a birdcatcher 
at the end of October. It hardly differs from the European 
R. auricapillus, except in being rather whiter over the eyes and 
on the face. 

Mr. Maximovitch obtained a species of Wren, which he placed, 
under the name of Troglodytes vulgaris, as doubtful ; and I my- 
self observed a couple of birds in general appearance like that 
species, but I was without a gun at the time. 


the younger birds. In the adult Turdus naumanni, the throat is red, with 
a few black streaks just apparent; in Turdus fuscutus (see the figure in 
Gonld’s ‘ Birds of Asia,’ part iv.), the throat is white. In the young of both 
species the throat is thickly striated with triangular blackish markings. But 
it is only necessary to refer to the figures and deseriptions given m the new 
volume of ‘ Naumann’ to eonvince oneself of the diversity of these two 
birds. Mr. Swinhoe’s “ Red-tailed Field-fare ” (Ibis, 1861, p. 532) is pro- 
bably the true Turdus naumanni, and that name is a very good one for this 
bird, as having the reetrices more or less bright red in all its stages. The 
aecompanying plate (Plate X.) represents an adult male of Turdus naumanni 
in full plumage. The specimen figured was shot near Shanghai, in Mareh 
1850, and is now in Mr. Gould’s collection. We have been induced to 
figure it, beeause Dr. Bree has altogether omitted the bird in his ‘ History 
of the Birds of Europe not observed in the British Isles,’ although 
Dy. Blasius tells us he had fourteen examples of varions ages and plumages 
for comparison, from various museums in Germany and Hungary, and that 
the bird often oceurs in the Carpathians, and is not unfrequently brought 
into the market as “ game” at Pesth and Vienna. The specimen figured by 
Dr. Bree under the name Turdus naumanni appears to be a young Turdus 
fuscatus, though we are not informed whenee the figure was taken.—-Ep. 
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PARUS ATER, Linn. 

Two specimens, both taken to be young females, were ob- 
tained in October. They cannot be separated from the Cole Tit 
of Europe. 


PARUS KAMTSCHATKENSIS, Bp., Consp. p. 230. 

One specimen, sex unknown, hardly differing from the Marsh 
Tit, is dated 20th Oetober: Dr. Sclater considers it to be this 
species. Mr. Maximovitch places one of his specimens under 
the name of P. palustris, but it is probably the same as my own. 
A long-tailed species was also seen. 


Parus RUBIDUS, Temm. & Schl., Faun. Jap. p. 71, pl. xxxv. 


A single specimen was selected from a number of this well- 
marked species; it was obtained from a native birdcatcher. 
Being a common species and very lively and interesting in con- 
finement, this is a favourite cage-bird with the Japanese. As 
the autumn draws on and the summer residents somewhat regain 
the freshness of their plumage, spoiled by the labours of incu- 
bation, while other birds which have passed the summer in 
more northern climes arrive in the neighbourhood of Hakodadi, 
the professed birdcatchers, boys, children, and others without 
any fixed occupation, devote themselves to the capture of live 
birds. Having a cage containing an individual of the species 
they are specially in quest of, they distribute small branches and 
twigs smeared with bird-lime in situations most tempting for 
the inquisitive, and hiding themselves at a short distance, await 
the successive arrivals of those attracted by the voice or motions 
of the “’coy,” consigning each successive capture to the dark 
regions of a canvas bag. Others roam about the woods with 
long and slender bamboo rods, covered near their points with 
bird-lime, and stealthily approach unsuspicious birds perched 
on trees or bushes, pushing the bamboo through the leaves as 
gently as possible until close to the bird, when it is brought 
quickly in contact with him, and fluttering his wings he be- 
comes securely fastened to the stick and is dragged down. I 
have seen birds as large as the Green Woodpecker caught in 
this way, and am only sorry that in the hurry of leaving I neg- 
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lected to bring away with me any of this superior kind of bird- 
lime, or to gain any knowledge of its composition. 


SITTA ROSEILIA, Bp., Consp. p. 227. 

A beautiful species of Nuthatch, of which but one specimen 
was preserved. It was obtained on the 20th October, during 
my return from a very interesting and pleasant cxcursion to the 
active volcano of Comanataki, about five-and-twenty miles to 
he north of Hakodadi, and near the southern shore of Volcano 
Bay, an extensive inlet from the eastern or Pacific side, which 
nearly cuts off the southern portion of the island of Yesso. On 
this occasion we left Hakodadi (a party of English and Ameri- 
cans, six in number) on the morning of the 17th, on horseback, 
having pack-animals, in charge of Japanese servants, carrying 
our provisions and blankets. Skirting the shore of the bay for 
about four miles, along which, as the tide was out, we were able 
to ride on the smooth sand-beach, we thence followed the 
northern road across a broad valley, or rather plain, which hes 
between ranges of hills on either hand, and is otherwise bounded 
by the sea. After the fishing-hamlets on the shore, the little 
villages of neat wooden houses with thatched roofs, surrounded 
by gardens and coppices, in the midst of well-cultivated land, 
were refreshing and pleasmg to behold. Most of the crops were 
already housed; but some little rice, owned probably by the 
more lazy farmers, was not cut, and potatoes, beans, and the 
long white turnips, called “dygons,” were being rapidly got 
up. We halted in the middle of the day at a large village called 
“ Ono,” where we baited our animals and refreshed ourselves on 
boiled maize-heads, pears, sweet cakes, tea and beer. Soon 
after leaving this place, we commenced to ascend, the road lead- 
ing zigzag up the steep slope of a finely wooded ridge, until we 
reached the crest, where splendid views lay open on both sides. 
To the northward was the sharp peak and lava-covered sides of 
the volcano, with a beautiful lake reposing at its foot, and wild 
forest country all around ; while behind us we looked down on the 
plain we had traversed, and the bay and peninsula of Hakodadi 
as a panorama. The weather was delightful, bright, clear, and 
invigorating, and everything augured well for a pleasant excur- 
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sion. Descending the northern slope of the pass by a road even 
more steep than that by which we had gained the summit, we 
soon reached the lake. Keeping the main road to the left, we 
skirted the shore, the road sometimes cutting off the points by 
passing through the woods, but coming to the lake again at the 
next bay, and at each successive return giving us a more beau- 
tiful view of the voleano and lake. The latter was reflected in 
the clear water with a distinctness that I thought I had never 
seen equalled, while the wooded points jutting out and some 
small islands gave an uncertainty to the extent of the sheet of 
water, and allowed scope for the imagination. The country all 
around was in a state of nature, heavily timbered with oak, ash, 
elm, beech, poplar, birch, and maple; and these, from the first 
frosts of the season, which had just occurred, had put on those 
colours so vividly impressed on the American traveller by the 
fall-dress of the woods of the more northern parts of that conti- 
nent, while the weather was the exact counterpart of the “ In- 
dian summer.” There were great numbers of Ducks on the 
lake, among which were the Mallard, Pintail, Scoter, Teal, and 
a black Duck with a peculiarly marked bill; but as we were 
travelling along quickly, I had only time to stop and shoot a 
couple for the pot. In the woods were numbers of migratory 
Thrushes (Turdus fuscatus), the Great Black Woodpecker (Dryo- 
copus martius), other Black-and-White Woodpeckers, and a 
small species (Picus kisuki) sporting about in company with 
two or three kinds of Tits, and the Nuthatch named at the 
head of this paragraph. A Jay (Garrulus brandtii) and Cuckoo 
were also shot during this excursion. Some Geese were on 
the lake, but they kept themselves so far from shore as to 
be out of reach of our fowling-pieces. We put up for the 
night at a Japanese inn, and next morning started through 
the woods, under the direction of a native gnide, to find a 
new route to the voleano. We had a tremendous day’s walk 
through the thick forests, the only human beings whom we saw 
being some solitary charcoal-burners at the commencement of 
our journey; but, after that, all was wild and unbroken forest. 
We were in constant dread of poisoned arrows ; for we had been 
informed that there had lately been “ Inos” (original inhabit- 
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ants of Yesso) about, setting bows with poisoned arrows for 
Bears. We saw one Bear; but as I was the only one who carried 
a gun, and was then in the rear, he escaped. Later in the day 
we came to where the eruptions of the volcano had devastated 
the forest, and uprooted trees, logs, and branches were thrown 
about in such confusion that it was only with the utmost 
exertion that we made any progress even at the slowest pace. 
At last, to the great joy of all, we got out on the einder-slope of 
the volcano; but it was evening. Notwithstanding, three of the 
party started for the ascent (I had been up before) ; but one very 
soon turned back, and the other two, after making an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to reach the summit, were eompelled to return, 
thoroughly knocked up and parehed with thirst. We had guided 
them back by making an immense wood fire, it being quite dark 
when they arrived. Knowing that it would be impossible to 
reach the house we had left in the morning, we made our way 
down the side of the mountain to one end of the lake, erossed a 
stream which flows out of it towards the sea, and got to a de- 
serted house whieh we knew of. As luck would have it, we 
there found a Japanese officer, with two other men, who had come 
for the purpose of making the ascent of the voleano, and had 
put up there for the night; so getting a lot of bundles of dry 
grass for beds, and cooking a mess of rice with four Grouse 
(Bonasia sylvestris) which I had shot during the day, and which 
I sorely wanted to preserve for specimens, we filled our stomachs 
and then tried to sleep. But it froze hard in the night, and as 
most of us had no coats with us, it was impossible to keep warm. 
We therefore started a joke about Bears being very numerous 
at this place, and got one of our party so interested in the mat- 
ter, that I believe, had it not been that we eould not all restrain 
our feelings, he would have marehed up and down outside, keep- 
ing guard all the night. Next morning we started at an early 
hour, after finishing the cold rice, walked round the lake through 
deep swamps, then struck the road, and arrived at the inn before 
mid-day. In the afternoon some of us rode some miles to the 
shore of Volcano Bay, returning home by moonlight; and the 
following day we travelled back to Hakodadi, where an earth- 
quake, which occurred during the night, disturbed very few of us. 
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Picus MAJOR, Linn. 
A young male specimen of a Woodpecker, as well as can be 
ascertained, is of this species. 


Picus LEuconotus, Bechst. 

A single specimen obtained from a birdcatcher in October, 
perhaps rather referable to Malherbe’s Picus uralensis, if this be 
distinct from the European bird. 


Picus KISUKI, Temm. & Schl. Faun. Jap. p. 74, pl. xxxvii. 

A young bird of this species was shot in September. It has 
the habit of the smaller Woodpeckers of America in keeping 
company with Tits. (See p. 323.) 


Grcinus canus (Gm.). 

I only shot one of this species of Green Woodpecker, which 
is the female preserved; but a young male, obtained of a bird- 
catcher, had the black stripe from the forehead better defincd, 
and a scarlet patch on the forehead. 


Dryocorus Martius (Linn.). 

My specimen of the Great Black Woodpecker of Europe was 
obtained from a native birdcatcher ; but I several times saw the 
bird wild in the woods near Hakodadi. 


Cuculus canorus, Linn. 

This bird was obtained by the United States Expedition at 
Hakodadi, and I shot one myself in August ; but it was a young 
bird, and therefore not skinned. The name is consequently not in 
CAPITALS, as are all those of this list of which I actually brought 
home specimens. 


ALCEDO BENGALENSIS. 

No distinction can be made out between this specimen and 
others collected in China; but there scems considerable variation 
in the colour of the bill of this species. It is the only King- 
fisher I observed in Yesso, and appears quite to represent that of 
England in Northern Japan. 


Corvus JAPONENSIS, Bp. C. macrorhynchus, Temm. & Schl. 
Faun. Jap. p. 79, pl. xxxix. B. 

This bird, although from its size it may be classed as a Raven, 
is the common Crow of Northern Japan. Around Hakodadi it 
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is to be seen everywhere: it frequents the fishing-villages, and 
attends the drawing of the nets; roosts in company, and is with- 
out the solitary habits attributed to the European Raven. Its 
habits are more allied to those of the American bird when found 
in large numbers, as in the northern interior of the continent. 
I presume that it is resident the whole year. 

There is a smaller species of Corvus in Northern Japan, of 
which Mr. Maximovitch obtained a specimen, and which, following 
the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ he calls C. corone. I myself observed some 
on the rocky shores of Volcano Bay, during a trip which I made 
to the volcano of Cape Esan, on which excursion two of us re- 
turned by a route until then unknown to Europeans. We kept, 
however, within the ten ri (25 miles), the distance to which 
foreigners are allowed to travel away from the treaty ports. I 
did not see a single Magpie in Yesso. 


GARRULUS BRANDTII, Eversm. Add. ad Pall. Zoogr. R.-A. iii. 
p. 8; Hartl. Rev. Zool. 1845, p. 52; Bp. Consp. p. 3. ` 

Of this Jay I obtained a young specimen, probably a female, 
in October. The iris of the eye was composed of two rings, the 
inuer one chocolate, and the outer lilac; bill black; feet dull 
brown. Length 14 inches; wing 7 inches. Mr. Maximovitch 
obtained one which he considered identical with that figured in 
the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ under the name of G. glandarius japonicus ; 
but Dr. Sclater says, “ The present specimen is certainly distinct, 
and agrees well with an example of G. brandtii of Eversmann 
(described by Hartlaub, Rev. Zool. 1845, p. 52) in the British 
Museum.” 


NUCIFRAGA caryocaractes, Linn. 

A female specimen of this Nutcracker, obtained from a bird- 
catcher near Hakodadi in September, is the first instance of ‘its 
occurrence being noted in Japan. Dr. Sclater has compared it 
with specimens from Europe, and cannot detect any material 
difference. This species was obtained by von Schrenk on the 
Amoor. Ofits breeding I can say nothing. 

Mr. Maximovitch collected a specimen of a Waxwing, which 
he considered identical with Bombycilla phenicoptera of the 
‘Fauna Japonica.’ 
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Pastor PYRRHOGENYS (Müll.): Bp. Consp. p. 418. Lam- 
protornis pyrrhopogon, Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 86, pl. xlvi. 

I observed this bird in small flocks (perhaps families) in 
August, and noticed that it mounts in theair after the manner 
of a Flycatcher. A young specimen was preserved. Commodore 
Perry’s Expedition collected a number of specimens at Hakodadi 
in May; but the “light-yellow”’ eye, mentioned in Mr. Cassin’s 
notice of the bird, evidently from a note of the collector, does 
not agree with my observations. The bird I shot had the eye 
brown, as noted at the time I picked it up. This I make a rule 
to do in all cases, otherwise I should say nothing about it. 


Sturnus cineraceus, Temm. & Sehl. F. J. p. 85, pl. xlv.; Temm. 
Pl. Col. 536. 

This Starling was not obtained by either Mr. Maximoviteh or 
myself in Japan; but the United States Expedition collected a 
single specimen at Hakodadi, in May. Mr. Maximovitch notes 
the Hoopoe (Upupa epops) as having been seen. 


ALAUDA JAPONICA, Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 88, pl. xlvii. 

I shot a number of Larks, all of this one species, during the 
summer; but it was not until October that I obtained a good 
adult specimen, and that was from a native birdeatcher. This 
Lark is as common in Yesso as our own is in England. 

A Snow Bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis) from Japan rejoices in 
a cage at the Zoological Society’s Gardens, but I believe that no 
further particulars are known about it than that it “came in some 
ship.” If this bird inhabits Japan at all, it will certainly be 
found in the northern island. 


Licurinus stnicus (Linn.): Bp. Consp. p. 514. Fringilla 
kawgrahiba minor, Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 89, pl. xlix. 
A young male of this species is in my collection. 


CHRYSOMITRIS SPINUS (Linn.). 

Two specimens of the Siskin were obtained from a birdeatcher 
in October. It is caught in large numbers by the Japanese for 
caging. 

PASSER MONTANUS (Linn.). 


This Sparrow frequents dwelling-houses and other buildings, 
Zz 2 
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and is common at Hakodadi. My specimen is an immature 
male. 


Passer RUSSATUS, Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 90, pl. xl. 
The specimen was shot from a large flock on the hill-side near 
the sea, and away from dwellings. 


PYRRHULA ORIENTALIS, Bp. Pyrrhula vulgaris orientalis, 
Temm. & Schl. p. 91, pl. lin. 

This beautiful Bullfinch seems to arrive from the north in 
October, and is much sought after by the Japanese birdeatchers. 
The two specimens are male and female. 

Mr. Maximovitch obtained the bird figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica’ as the Hawfinch (Coccothraustes vulgaris). 


URaGUS SANGUINOLENTUS, Bp. Consp. 529. Pyrrhula san- 
guinolenta, Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 92, pl. liv. 

A male specimen of this rather rare bird was obtained from 
a birdeatcher at the end of October. 


EMBERIZA FucATA, Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 96, pl. lvii. 

The Buntings are pretty well represented in Japan, and I was 
fortunate in obtaining several species at Hakodadi. Of this I 
preserved two specimens, an adult male and a young male, in 
August. A distimctive character in this bird is the great length 
of the tertials. Mr. Maximovitch includes Æ. sulphurata in his 
collection, but as doubtful. 


EMBERIZA clopsis, Bp. Consp. p. 466. Æ. cioides, Temm. & 
Schl. 185 d's pp. 93; ple lx, 

Two specimens of this Bunting were obtained in July and 
October, the latter from a birdeatcher. It frequented the scrub 
on the mountain-side of Hakodadi Head, and in my morning 
rambles in search of novelties I often met with it. It is a çom- 
mon summer resident. 


EMBERIZA RUSTICA, Pallas, F. J. p. 97, pl. lviii. 
A male specimen of this was killed in October. 


EMBERIZA ? 

The only time that Ï noticed this bird, Ï shot an adult male. 
It is a well-marked species, but the specimen is a rather worn- 
looking bird. 
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Turtur RUPICOLA (Pallas): Bp. Consp. ii. p. 60. 

In the way of Doves, one species, Turtur rupicola of Pallas, 
figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Columba (Turtur) gelastes, 1s 
common enough during summer and autumn, but I did not 
skin a single specimen. Commodore Perry’s Expedition, how- 
ever, obtained several at Hakodadi, which, having been carefully 
examined by Mr. Cassin, were pronouned to be of the Indian 
species, T. meena. Mr. Maximovitch saw a specimen of Columba 
sieboldii of the ‘Fauna Japonica’; it was brought him by a 
Japanese, and may have come from some distance. 


Bonasta SYLVESTRIS, Brehm. 

I brought home a single young male specimen, which Dr. 
Sclater considers to be of this species, and which Mr. Maximo- 
vitch, who had killed them, pronounced to be identical with 
those of the Amoor. The length was 163, and wing 62 inches. 
Eye hazel-brown; bill dark horn-colour; feet leaden flesh; 
over the eye orange-red. This is, I believe, the first instance 
of this bird being found in Japan ; probably it does not inhabit 
the more southern part of the empire. As far as I saw, it has 
the same habits as the Ruffed Grouse of North America (B. um- 
bellus). Four fine specimens, of which the males had black 
throats, were shot on another occasion in the thick woods, as 
mentioned at p. 324. 

Respecting other game birds, Lagopus mutus is given in the 
‘Fauna Japonica’ on the authority of a native drawing ; it will 
perhaps turn out to be a winter visitant to Yesso. The Quail 
(Coturnix japonica) was colleeted at Hakodadi by Commodore 
Perry’s Expedition ; and plenty are caught and sold in the town ; 
besides, I shot some which I considered identical with the Chinese 
bird, but, my hands being full with other birds at the time, none 
were even skinned. I have been informed of Pheasants being 
seen in the neighbourhood of Hakodadi, and that at a certain 
season of the year they are brought in for sale; these may, 
however, be brought across the Strait of Tsugar from the larger 
island of Nipon ; and although I was three months at Ilakodadi, 
I did not see a single Pheasant, nor did I ever hear of one being 
obtained there in a wild state. Mr. Maximovitch marks both Phas. 
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versicolor and P. sæmmeringii as having been seen in the hands 
of Japanese. 

CHARADRIUS MONGOLICUS, Pallas. 

A female specimen of the Eastern Golden Plover was shot in 
September; the bird was in flocks, and not uncommon about 
Hakodadi in autumn. 


/EGIALITES CANTIANUS (Lath.). 

The specimen, obtained in August, does not seem to differ 
from the Kentish Plover of England. Ilakodadi I should con- 
sider a very favourable place for the collection of water-birds 
and waders, and I am only sorry that my time of departure from 
that place was at a season when a few days’ longer stay would 
have allowed me to do very much more. 


TRINGA CRASSIROSTRIS, Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 107, pl. lxiv. 
A specimen agrees well with the figure in the ‘Fauna Japo- 
nica,’ but is certainly very like the Knot of Europe. 


TRINGA ALPINA, Linn. 

Specimens, in two stages of plumage, seem to mark this 
Northern Japanese bird as the Dunlin of Europe. It was 
common in flocks on the sea-beach in October. 


TRINGA TEMMINCKII, Leisler. 
Two specimens of Temminck’s Stint were shot in August : 
one was preserved ; it is a little longer than the measurement 


given in Yarrell. 


Totanus OCHROPUS (Linn.): F. J. p. 110. 

A female specimen, shot in September, seems identical with 
the Green Sandpiper of Europe; besides whieh I observed a 
Totanus very like T. melanoleucus of North America; and Mr. 
Maximovitch includes the common Sandpiper (T. Aypoleucus) 
of Europe in his eollection; while 7. brevipes (Vieill.), called 
T. pulverulentus in the ‘ Fauna Japonica, was colleeted at Hako- 
dadi by Commodore Perry’s Expedition. The Tahitian Curlew 
(Numenius tahitiensis), coming between N. major and N. minor 
of the * Fauna Japonica,’ was obtained by the same expedition, 
for the first time, in Japan: a figure of this bird is given by 
Mr. Cassin in the natural-history volume of the voyage. I also 
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shot a Curlew, which I took to be N. major; but, being on an 
excursion of some days’ duration, it was not preserved. 


GALLINAGO SOLITARIA (Hodgs.): Temm. & Schl. F. J. p. 112, 
pl. lxvii. 

A specimen was shot on the 2nd of August, and skinned. This 
fine Snipe is common in the market at Hakodadi; besides, G. 
stenura (the Gallinula gallinago of the ‘ Fauna Japonica’) was 
obtained by Commodore Perry’s Expedition. Mr. Maximovitch 
also secured a Woodcock, but the species is doubtful; and I 
flushed one on two or three occasions: it seems to be a summer 
resident, or, at any rate, a few breed in Yesso. 

Other Waders, of whieh I did not obtain any specimens, were— 
a Godwit, preserved by Mr. Maximovitch, probably Limosa rufa ; 
an Oyster-catcher, like the European species, observed; and a 
Heron, in the collection of Mr. Maximovitch, which he considered 
to be Ardea goisagi. I observed a large species of the same genus. 
A young specimen of [bis nippon was obtained by the same gen- 
tleman, and he noticed a Coot, of the species figured in the ‘Fauna 
Japonica’ as F. atra japonica. I observed Cranes flying over in 
flocks, on their southward migration, at the commenccment of 


October, at Hakodadi. 


PORZANA ERYTHROTHORAX (Temm. & Schl.). Gallinula ery- 
throthorax, Temm. & Sehl. F. J. p. 121, pl. lxxviii. 

Two specimens of this Rail, one in the adult and the other in 
young plumage, were shot and preserved by myself. It inhabits 
swampy places, and probably breeds at Hakodadi. 


Popicers AURITUS (Linn.): F. J. p. 123. 

A male specimen, agreeing with the Eared Grebe of Europe, is 
in my collection ; and Ï had another brought me one day, which 
proved to be young on dissection ; it was too far gone for me to 
preserve it. The upper parts were black; under parts mixed 
grey. Length 13 inches, and wing 6:3 inches, Mr. Maximovitch 
considers he obtained the Black-throated Diver (Colymbus arcti- 
cus). The Red-necked Phalarope (Phalaropus hyperboreus), iden- 
tieal with specimens from the Atlantic coast, was obtaincd by 
Commodore Perry’s Expedition, as well as the Horn-billed Guil- 
lemot (Uria monocerata, Pallas). 
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I preserved no specimens of Anatide in Japan; but the fol- 
lowing may be considered to belong to Northern Japan on good 
authority, except such as are marked doubtful :—Cygnus must- 
cus (?), Anser (sp.?), Anser bernicla (?), Anas boschas, Quer- 
quedula falcaria, Mareca penelope, Anas fusca (?), A. nigra(?), 
Dafila acuta, Nettion crecea, Spatula clypeata, Fuligula clan- 
gula (?), Mergus serrator, M. merganser (?). 

The Japanese are very expert in netting water-fowl, and 
they bring in numbers to Hakodadi caught in that way. For 
Ducks and Teal the usual method is to elear away the grass 
from a swamp for a space of about 35 by 20 yards, so as to 
form a clear surface of open water, likely to attract the birds at 
feeding-time. Across this several nets are stretched, which are 
fastened to cords attaehed to stakes on either side, and hang 
vertically over the water, being about 2 feet above it at the 
bottom, and about 6 feet high. The net is made of fine twine, 
and with large meshes, so that it is not easily seen, and, being 
allowed to bag, easily entangles the birds when they fly against 
it in skimming over the surface of the pool before alighting. 
The evening is the principal time for the operation, and men sit 
watching the nets from small turf huts or screens made of 
branches. These Duck-catchers mostly occupy themselves in 
cutting grass during the day. In October I saw a great many 
of these places, and probably the same plan is adopted in the 
spring. 

One Cormorant at least is very abundant at Hakodadi, and 
Mr. Maximovitch obtained a specimen which he called Carbo 
cormoranus of the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

The only Gull, as I have mentioned before, of which I ob- 
tained specimens was Larus MELANURUs; while, with regard 
to the Laride generally, I refer to p. 311, at the commencement 
of these notes. 


In closing this sketch of the birds of Northern Japan, so far 
as they are at present known, my thanks are due to Dr. P. L. 
Selater for having examined my specimens, and, as Editor of 
‘The Ibis,’ for correcting and inserting seientific names of species 
and references to authorities. I have only to urge as an excuse 
for a more extended list, that, during the latter part of my three 
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months’ residence in the country, I was engaged on some work 
at that time of more importance, although not so interesting to 
me as ornithology. As we sailed steadily out of the bay before 
a light breeze, on the 6th of November, and passed between the 
mountain-head and the whitened cliffs of the opposite shore, 
shoals of Bonitos played around our vessel, chasing the smaller 
inhabitants of the clear sea-water; the peak of the volcano of 
Comanataki, visible in the distance, grew dimmer and dimmer ; 
the shore-lines became gradually indistinct; the opening to the 
broad Pacific seemed to our eyes to become narrower and nar- 
rower; and we said good-bye to Hakodadi. 


XXXV.—Notes on Birds collected in Angola in 1861. 
By Joacuim J. Monrerro*. 


(Plate XI.) 

l. CERYLE MAXIMA. 

This Kingfisher is abundant on the river Quanza, particularly 
towards the interior; it utters a shrill cry, similar to that of 
most water-birds; it is said to build its nest in holes in the 
banks of the river; it feeds on fishes and insects. When sitting 
on a branch, its attitude is not that generally represented as of 
the Kingfishers, but it holds its beak and large-crested head at 
right angles to its body. 


2. CoL1US castanonotus. Native name, “ Sumbo.” 

Feeds on wild fruits, principally on that of a wild fig-tree 
very abundant all over the country, and called “ Mucuzo ;” flies 
slowly, generally in threes and fours together, uttering a dis- 
agreeable note ; found generally distributed ; its skin very thick 
and tough ; stomach small and delicate; legs of a beautiful light- 
red colour. 


3. SCOPUS UMBRETTA. 

The example is said to be a young one, but nearly full-grown. 
This bird occurs near water. The natives affirm that it never 

* [These specimens, collected by Mr. Monteiro, have been submitted to 


Dr. Hartlaub, who has kindly supplied thenames and prepared the cha- 
raeters of the new species.— Enp. | 


